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INTRODUCTION 

Business  education  is  that  area  of  education  that  offers  specialized  instruction  for  those  who  plan  a  career  in 
the  world  of  business.  Students  enrolled  in  other  areas  of  studies  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  select  some  of 
the  business  studies  to  supplement  their  major  program.  This  specialized  instruction  is  vocational  in  nature  and 
includes  subjects  such  as  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  office  practice,  shorthand,  economics,  business  law,  and  business 
mathematics.  In  addition  to  these  specific  business  education  courses,  each  student  in  Alberta  secondary  schools 
must  take  courses  in  English,  social  studies,  and  at  least  one  course  in  science  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  high  school 
diploma. 

In  the  vocational  phase  of  business  education,  the  major  objective  is  to  provide  qualified  and  interested  students 
with  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  enter  a  business  occupation  and  to  advance  to  a  position  of  responsibility.  In 
addition,  it  is  important  to  develop  attitudes  which  will  make  for  success  in  the  business  world.  Here  the  training  is 
directly  related  to  the  manpower  needs  of  the  nation,  and  provides  a  means  of  developing  and  using  the  maximum 
potential  of  the  citizens  in  support  of  the  business  occupations  in  our  economic  life. 

From  a  general  education  standpoint,  the  purpose  is  to  provide  the  student  with  sufficient  background  know- 
ledge to  become  an  intelligent  member  of  society.  Further,  as  a  phase  of  general  education,  business  education 
seeks  to  provide  opportunities  for  all  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  business  and  economic  system  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  community.  Through  such  an  understanding,  appreciation  is  developed  for  the  ways  in  which 
business  and  industry  contribute  to  social  welfare  and  progress.  Each  student  is  made  aware  of  the  effect  which 
business  and  economics  have  upon  those  phases  of  his  life  in  which  he  is  a  consumer  of  goods,  a  user  of  service, 
and  a  working  member  of  society. 

OBJECTIVES 
To  Improve: 

1.  Communication  Skills. 

2.  Computation  Skills. 

3.  Ability  in  Problem  Solving  and  Logical  Thinking. 

4.  Personal,  Economic  and  Civic  Competency. 

5.  Occupational  Competency  through: 

a.  Responsibility  and  attitudes. 

(i)  Developing  proper  work  habits. 

(ii)  Developing  an  appreciation  of  work  well  done, 
(iii)   Developing  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
(iv)   Developing  the  ability  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions. 

b.  Developing  skills  which  enable  students  to  make  entry  into  initial  employment. 

Guiding  Principles  in  Program  Selection 

1.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  school  should  provide  a  business  education  program,  arranged  in  a  logical 
sequence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students. 

2.  Schools  should  aim  for  proficiency  in  the  program  offered.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
what  is  offered,  and,  rather  than  offer  too  much,  the  program  in  smaller  schools  should  be  limited.  In 
deciding  on  the  program,  proficiency  should  take  precedence  over  breadth.  For  example:  it  would  be 
preferable  to  offer  Typewriting  10  for  5  credits  rather  than  Typewriting  10  for  3  credits  and  Business 
Fundamentals  or  Record  Keeping  for  2  or  3  credits. 

3.  A  sound  general  education  is  a  vital  part  of  any  business  training  program.  Students  with  greater  math- 
ematical ability  should  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  academic  high  school  mathematics  courses. 
Science  or  French  should  be  retained  in  the  program  of  business  education  students  having  the  interest 
and  capacity  for  them. 
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Teacher  Responsibility 

Since  it  is  recognized  that  functional  business  training  must  be  as  near  to  actual  business  procedures  as 
possible,  it  is  imperative  that  those  teachers  of  vocation  business  subjects  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  various 
methods  and  devices  used  in  their  own  community.  Modification  of  course  outlines,  topics,  and  textbook  material 
is  encouraged  so  long  as  it  does  not  specifically  violate  the  boundaries  of  sequent  courses.  The  professional  business 
teacher  keeps  abreast  of  the  research  and  new  literature  in  his  special  field.  He  tries  to  be  well  informed  as  to  trends 
in  curriculum  development.  Society  is  entitled  to  judge  the  school  by  its  graduates,  and  business  educaiton  graduates 
are  more  easily  judged  than  are  matriculation  or  general  graduates. 


TEACHERS'  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Yearbooks 

Business  Education:  An  Evaluative  Inventory,  National  Business    Education    Association,    1201    Sixteenth    Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (1964) 

Business  Education  Meets  the  Challenges  of  Change,  National  Business  Education  Association,    1201   Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (1966) 

New  Media  in  Teaching  Business  Subjects,  National  Business  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  (1965) 

Recent  and  Projected  Developments  Affecting  Business  Education,  National  Business  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (1964) 

Selected  Readings  in  Business  and  Office  Occupations  —  Designed  Especially  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,  National 
Business  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (1967) 

Business  Education  Facilities,  Supplies,  and  Aids,  New  York  University  Bookstore,  18  Washington  Place,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10003  (1963) 

Developing  Vocational  Competency  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  New  York  University  Bookstore,   18  Wash- 
ington Place,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10003  (1967) 

Other  Reference  Books 

American  Accounting  Association,  A  Guide  to  Accounting  Instruction:  Concepts  and  Practices,  W.  J.  Gage,  1500 
Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario  (1968) 

Arnold,  R.  R.,  et  al,  Introduction  to  Data  Processing,  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc.,  New  York  (1966) 

Awad,  Elias  M.,  Business  Data  Processing,  Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  (1965) 

Boynton,  L.  D.,  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  2nd  edition,  W.  J.  Gage,  1500  Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario  (1969) 

Daughtrey,  A.  S.,  Methods  of  Basic  Business  and  Economic  Education,  W.  J.  Gage,  1500  Birchmount  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario  (1965) 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  The  Business  Teacher  Learns  from  Cases — X92,  W.  J.  Gage,  1500  Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario  (1957) 

Douglas,  L.  V.,  et  al,  Teaching  Business  Subjects,  2nd  edition,  Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 
(1965) 

Hardaway,  M.,  Testing  and  Evaluation  in  Business  Education,  3rd  edition,  W.  J.  Gage,   1500  Birchmount  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  (1966) 

Harms,  H.  and  B.  W.  Stehr,  Methods  in  Vocational  Business  Education,  2nd  edition,  W.  J.  Gage,  1500  Birchmount 
Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario  (1963) 

Lamb,  M.  M.,  Your  First  Year  of  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Transcription,  2nd  edition,  W.  J.  Gage,   1500  Birch- 
mount Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario  (1961) 
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McGraw-Hill  Directory  and  Almanac  of  Canada,  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  330 
Progress  Avenue,  Scarborough,  Ontario  (1969) 

Newman  and  Newman,  Canadian  Business  Handbook,  2nd  edition,  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Company  of  Can- 
ada Limited,  330  Progress  Avenue,  Scarborough,  Ontario  (1967) 

Nolan,  C.  A.,  et  al.,  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education,  3rd  edition,  W.  J.  Gage,  1500  Birchmount  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  (1963) 

Russon,  A.  R.  and  S.  J.  Wanous,  The  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Teaching  Typewriting,   W.   J.   Gage,    1500 
Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario   (1960) 

Tonne,  H.  A.,  Princ'ples  of  Business  Education,  4th  edition,   Gregg  Division,   McGraw-Hill  Company  of  Canada 
Limited,  330  Progress  Avenue,  Scarborough,  Ontario  (1969) 

Tonne,  H.  A.,  et  al.,  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects,  3rd  edition,  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Company 
of  Canada  Limited,  330  Progress  Avenue,  Scarborough,  Ontario  (1965) 

West,  Leonard  J.,  Acquisition  of  Typewriting  Skills,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  (Canada)  Ltd.,  383  Church  Street,  Toronto  2, 
Ontario 


PERIODICALS  AND  BOOKLETS 

The  Balance  Sheet,  W.  J.  Gage,  1500  Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

The  Business  Teacher,  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  330  Progress  Avenue,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario. 

The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  34  North  Crystal  Street,  E.,  Stoudburg,  Pennsylvania  18701. 

Monographs  (ordered  from  W.  J.  Gage,  1500  Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario). 

U.B.E.A.,  Business  Education  Forum,  1201  -  16  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  1201-16  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Today's  Secretary,  McGraw-Hill  of  Canada  Limited,  330  Progress  Avenue,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Pitmanite,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  383  Church  Street,  Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

A. M.S.  Professional  Management  Bulletins,  Administrative  Management  Society,  Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania  19090 

Business  Automation,  Business  Press  International  Inc.,  288  Park  Avenue,  West,  Elmhurst,  Illinois  60126. 

Journal  of  Data  Education,  Society  of  Data  Educators,  Dr.  E.  Dana  Gibson,  Executive  Director,  San  Diego  State 
College,  San  Diego,  California  92115. 


RECORD  KEEPING,  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

The  high  school  program  in  bookkeeping  is  arranged  to  provide  an  exploratory  and  pre-vocational  course  in 
record  keeping  at  the  Grade  X  level,  and  more  advanced  Courses  with  a  vocational  bias  in  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  at  the  Grade  XI  and  XII  level. 

It  is  important  to  keep  before  the  students  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  principles  for  bookkeeping  are 
constant  for  most  situations.  If  the  basic  principles  are  understood  the  student  can  adapt  them  later  to  meet  any 
situation  in  any  organization.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  analyze  transactions,  rather  than  to  memorize  rules.  The 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  "why"  and  not  on  the  "how". 

Student  motivation  in  bookkeeping  can  be  increased  by  careful  selection  of  supplementary  material  suited  to 
the  students,  keeping  in  mind  the  activities  of  the  school  and  those  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
It  is  imperative  that  all  material  be  presented  in  meaningful  situations.  If  the  student  can  visualize  himself  being 
employed  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  organizations  whose  financial  records  are  being  studied  it  will  do  much  to  over- 
come the  vagueness  that  too  frequently  characterizes  this  subject. 
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Bookkeeping  lends  itself  to  the  integration  of  many  business  education  subjects.  In  addition  to  teaching  the 
principles  and  practices  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  the  course  should  stress  business  vocabulary,  penmanship, 
business  arithmetic,  familiarity  with  business  forms  such  as  are  also  found  in  office  practice,  and  familiarity  with 
certain  aspects  of  law.  Students  should  have  access  to  one  or  more  calculating  machines.  No  teacher  should  accept 
work  that  fails  to  measure  up  to  business  standards  for  accuracy,  for  freedom  from  erasures,  for  legibility,  and  for 
neatness. 

THE  INSTRUCTOR  MUST  SUPERVISE  THE  WORK  CONSTANTLY.  OUT-OF-CLASS  ASSIGNMENTS 
SHOULD  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  MINIMUM.  UNLESS  THE  WORK  IS  DONE  INDEPENDENTLY  IT  IS  OF 
LITTLE  VALUE.  Some  teachers  find  it  a  good  practice  to  collect  unfinished  exercises  and  return  them  to  the 
students  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  class  period  to  ensure  that  the  work  is  being  done  under  teacher  super- 
vision.  In  some  situations  it  may  be  advisable  to  collect  workbooks  and  practice  sets  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  characteristic  difficulty  of  beginning  students  in  bookkeeping  is  the  lack  of  business  vocabulary.  Unless  each 
student  has  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  employed  in  bookkeeping,  the  teaching 
will  be  far  from  effective.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  each  student  should  keep  a  glossary  of  bookkeeping 
terms  with  each  term  defined  in  his  own  language.  The  teacher  should  check  the  glossaries  from  time  to  time  to 
ensure  that  the  work  is  kept  up-to-date  and  the  definitions  are  accurate. 

The  teacher  must  check  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  work  of  each  student  in  bookkeeping  to  ensure  that  he 
is  developing  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  that  he  is  conforming  to  business  practices  and 
standards.  However,  the  value  of  using  student  auditors  should  not  be  overlooked.  All  permanent  records  must  be 
done  in  ink.  All  lines  are  ruled  in  ink  and  corrections  are  made  according  to  methods  used  in  the  profession.  Ink 
eradicator  should  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances. 

In  accounting  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  preparation  and  interpretation  of  business  reports,  financial 
statements  and  summaries.  Additional  financial  statements  may  be  obtained  from  most  Canadian  corporations  to 
augment  this  phase  of  the  work. 

Teachers  with  superior  students  or  classes  should  enrich  their  programs. 

RECORD  KEEPING  10 

Introduction 

This  course  serves  to  introduce  the  student  to  a  variety  of  business  procedures. 

Record  keeping  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  bookkeeping.  However,  some  students  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  enrol  in  record  keeping  prior  to  beginning  their  studies  in  bookkeeping. 

Objectives 

•  To  develop  an  understanding  of,  and  an  appreciation  for  good  record  keeping  in  personal  finance,  in  social 
organizations  and  in  single-proprietorship  business  of  trading  and  non-trading  concerns. 

•  To  develop  a  familiarity  with  common  business  terms  and  their  uses. 

•  To  inculcate  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy  and  legibility. 

•  To  provide  an  exploratory  course  in  bookkeeping  that  will  build  interests  and  discover  the  aptitudes  of  the 
students  in  this  subject. 

•  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 


Scope 


Chapters  8,  9  and  10  are  required  of  all  students. 
Minimum  requirements. 

i.  Two-credit  course  —  four  additional  chapters. 

ii.  Three-credit  course  —  five  additional  chapters. 

hi.  Four-credit  course  —  six  additional  chapters. 
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TEXT 

Moore  et  al.,  Record  Keeping  for  Everyone.  Canadian  Edition   1957,  A04,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,       [ , 
Ontario. 

WORKBOOK 

Workbook  to  accompany  Record  Keeping  for  Everyone,  A041. 

BOOKKEEPING  10 

Introduction 

This  course  is  designed  as  the  initial  course  in  the  bookkeeping  sequence.  It  may,  however,  be  a  terminal 
course  for  some  students.  The  importance  of  bookkeeping  in  its  relation  to  other  clerical  jobs  must  be  constantly 
stressed.  It  is  important  to  provide  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic  concepts  common  to  the  bookkeeping 
of  all  organizations  so  that  the  student  has  the  necessary  background  to  understand  modifications  encountered  in 
practical  situations.  The  students  should  be  constantly  aware  that  they  are  processing  data. 

Objectives 

•  To  provide  a  basic  training  in  bookkeeping. 

•  To  provide  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  training  in  accountancy. 

•  To  introduce  common  business  terms  in  realistic  settings. 

•  To  promote  good  business  habits,  including  neatness  in  records  and  reports,  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  legibility 
in  handwriting,  basing  judgment  on  facts,  and  meeting  obligations  promptly. 

•  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

Scope 

•  Chapters  1-19  of  the  text.  (  .. 

•  Randall  Practice  Set,  Parts  1  and  2. 

TEXT 

Carlson  et  al.,  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.   Canadian  Edition,  Twenty-first  Edition,  B69,  W.  J. 
Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

WORKBOOK 

Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  for  above  text,  Chapters  1-19,  B691. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL 

The  Randall  Practice  Set,  B613,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

BOOKKEEPING  20 

Introduction 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  methods  used  in  a  variety  of  other  business  situations  so  that  he  is 
better  able  to  assume  a  responsible  position  in  business.  It  also  provides  an  excellent  background  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  proceed  with  further  study  of  accountancy. 

Objectives 

•  To  increase  students'  knowledge  and  technical  competence  by: 

a.  Recording  business  transactions  in  the  synoptic  journal. 

b.  Adapting  bookkeeping  methods  to  the  business  using  columnar  special  journals. 

•  To  emphasize  the  function  of  bookkeeping  data  as  an  aid  to  management.  £]' 

•  To  stress  the  need  for  intelligent  interpretation  of  bookkeeping  reports  and  statements. 
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Scope 

The  basic  requirements  for  this  course  are  Chapters  20-32  inclusive,  of  the  prescribed  text.    It  is  suggested 
that  the  annual  statements  of  some  large  Canadian  companies  be  examined. 

TEXT 

Carlson  et  al.,  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Canadian  Edition,  Twenty-first  Edition,  B69,  Chap- 
ters 20-32,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

WORKBOOK 

Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  to  accompany  the  above  text. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL 

Burton  Hardware,  B623,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario.  Voss  and  Howard  Wholesale  Leather  Goods, 
Set  625,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

ACCOUNTING  30 

Introduction 

This  is  a  final  course  in  a  bookkeeping-accounting  sequence  and  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  following  three  groups  of  students: 

1 .  Those  who  have  elected  accounting  as  their  major. 

2.  Those  who  have  an  interest  in  business  administration  and  require  an  accounting  background  for  their  busi- 
ness careers. 

3.  Those  in  social  science  and  other  professional  areas  who  will  find  an  understanding  of  accounting  data  a 
valuable  accomplishment. 

Objectives 

•  To    encourage  attitudes  of  inquiry  and  logical  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

•  To  demonstrate  how  accounting  data  can  serve  management  in  controlling  and  planning  business  operations. 

•  To  study  adaptations  of  other  accounting  systems. 

•  To  make  students  aware  of  the  implications  of  electronic  data  processing. 

Scope 

The  course  will  consist  of  the  textbook  content  plus  any  enrichment  materials  that  an  instructor  deems  advis- 
able. 

TEXT 

Carlson,  Forkner,  and  Boynton,  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Advanced  Course,  21st  edition, 
W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

WORKBOOK 

Workbook  to  accompany  the  text,  B681. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL 

At  least  two  of  the  following  sets: 

( 1 )  Burns,  Crane  &  Gilbert,  B664. 

(2)  Main  Auto  Supplies  Co.,  B674. 

(3)  Parks  Manufacturing  Company,  B678. 

(4)  A  set  developed  by  an  instructor, 
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Evaluation 

The  instructor  should  administer  suitable  tests  at  frequent  intervals  to  ensure  that  the  work  is  understood  by 
the  students  and  not  merely  memorized  or  copied.  The  practical  work  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  evaluating 
the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Teachers'  References  for  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Courses 

Alston,  Successful  Devices  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  J.  Weston  Walch,  Box  1075,  Portland,  Maine. 

Boynton,  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Teachers'  Manual,  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Twenty-first  Edition,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario. 

Teachers'  Key  and  Tests  for  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Twenty-first  Edition,  W.  J.  Gage 
Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

BUSINESS  FUNDAMENTALS  10 

Introduction 

The  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  basic  business  facts  and  practices.  Since  it  is  designed  to  make 
the  student  a  more  efficient  consumer,  it  is  an  important  part  of  general  education  as  well  as  an  essential  intro- 
duction to  the  business  education  program,  because  many  of  the  concepts  will  be  explored  in  greater  depth  in  later 
studies. 

The  vocational  objectives  of  this  course  should  be  minimized  and  emphasis  placed  upon  the  activities  which 
are  common  to  the  ordinary  citizen  in  his  everyday  business  contacts.  The  topics  of  the  course  can  be  treated  as 
self-contained  units  in  that  they  may  be  rearranged  in  the  sequence  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
particular  class  and  community. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  teacher  should  introduce  the  subject  of  business  fundamentals  through  some 
section  of  the  work  in  which  the  students  are  naturally  interested,  a  section  in  which  they  have  some  foundation 
knowledge,  and  preferably  a  portion  of  the  work  for  which  the  student  will  find  an  immediate,  practical  use. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  students  will  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  these  topics,  for  any  one  of  them  could 
be  expanded  to  provide  material  for  a  year's  work.  It  is  important  that  the  course  have  perspective  and  that  the 
student  be  required  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  more  important  facts  and  the  more  common 
business  terms  and  expressions.  Each  student  should  be  required  to  keep  a  glossary  of  the  common  business  terms, 
defined  in  his  own  language.  If  the  student  is  also  studying  bookkeeping,  the  two  glossaries  might  be  combined  to 
advantage.   The  vocabulary  building  value  of  this  course  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

There  are  many  activities  which  should  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  business  fundamentals, 
such  as  visits  to  the  local  businesses  and  industries,  visiting  speakers,  collecting  audio-visual  materials,  etc.  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  who  is  knowledgeable  in  the  realm 
of  business  and  its  practices.  At  all  times  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  course  is  to  be  adapted  to  suit  the  needs, 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  students  in  the  class  and  to  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

Objectives 

•  To  acquaint  the  student  with  fundamental  business  practices.   To  help  him  to  be  a  more  skilful  consumer 
of  goods  and  services. 

•  To  assist  the  student  in  discovering  aptitudes,  abilities  and  interests  which  will  help  him  in  making  educational 
and  vocational  plans. 

•  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  that  exist  between  business  and  society  and  show  the  importance 
of  the  part  which  business  plays  in  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 

•  To  show  the  interdependence  of  individuals,  business  and  government. 

•  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  service,   courtesy,   business  etiquette,   cooperation   and   other 
desirable  citizenship  traits. 
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Scope 

The  course  will  consist  of  the  textbook  content  plus  any  enrichment  materials  that  an  instructor  deems  advis- 
able. For  less  than  five  credits  the  teacher  should  prorate  the  textbook  content  relative  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  students. 

TEXT 

Bruce,  Heywood  and  Abercrombie,  Business  Fundamentals,  Revised  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
4,  Ontario. 

WORKBOOK  (Optional) 

Workbook  to  accompany  the  text. 

Teachers'  References 

Crabbe,  Ernest  H.,  et  al.,  General  Business,  9th  Edition,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  1966. 
Wilhelms,  F.  T.  and  R.  P.  Heimerl,  Consumer  Economics  —  Principles  and  Problems,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

BUSINESS  MACHINES  30 

Priority  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  have  at  least  a  "B"  standing  in  Typewriting  10  and  Bookkeeping  10; 
however,  all  other  candidates  to  this  course  should  be  accepted  if  availability  of  the  facilities  is  adequate. 

Introduction 

The  mechanization  of  the  modern  business  office  requires  the  prospective  office  employee  to  attain  some 
knowledge  of,  and  skill  in,  the  operation  of  the  business  machines  in  common  use.  Those  who  complete  this 
course  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  automated  office. 

Objectives 

•  To  familiarize  the  students  with  the  various  types  of  office  machines,  their  relative  advantages,  their  basic 
uses,  and  operating  procedures. 

•  To  specialize  in  the  use  of  a  few  of  the  machines. 

•  To  give  training  in  setting  the  decimal  points  correctly  for  the  various  processes,  and  in  using  common  sense 
methods  of  checking  results. 

•  To  develop  facility  in  work  with  fractions  and  percentages. 

•  To  give  training  in  cutting  stencils  and  master  copies. 

•  To  give  training  in  operating  the  common  types  of  duplicating  machines. 

•  To  provide  experience  in  the  use  of  dictating  and  transcribing  machines. 

•  To  insist  on  business  standards  for  accuracy  and  neatness  and  to  get  the  job  done  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Related  Skills 

There  is  a  need  for  a  high  standard  of  penmanship,  particularly  in  the  writing  of  figures  neatly,  accurately, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  flourishes  in  order  that  they  will  not  be  misread.  The  work  in  machine  transcription,  just  as 
in  transcription  of  shorthand,  requires  accurate  spelling,  application  of  the  rules  for  punctuation,  syllabication, 
grammar  and  sentence  structure. 

Mathematics  is  the  basis  of  any  course  using  calculators  and  adding  machines.  It  will  be  found  advantageous 
and  necessary  to  review  many  concepts  of  business  mathematics.  Teachers  should  remind  the  students  that  100% 
accuracy  is  required  by  business,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  electronic  data  processing.  Recognition  of 
this  standard  should  determine  the  evaluation  of  the  student's  work. 

An  understanding  of  bookkeeping  principles  is  the  basis  for  work  on  bookkeeping  machines  and  billing  machines. 

Inaccurate  typists  should  be  excused  from  preparation  of  typing  duplicating  masters.  However,  pictorial  work 
may  be  within  their  capabilities. 
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Scope 

Familiarization  with  the  following  types  of  business  machines: 

1.  Full  keyboard  listing  adding  machines. 

2.  Ten-key  adding  listing  machines. 

3.  Key  driven  calculators. 

4.  Printing  calculators. 

5.  Rotary  or  crank  driven  calculators. 

6.  Bookkeeping  and  billing  machines. 

7.  Electronic  calculators. 

8.  Duplicators. 

9.  Dictating  and  transcribing  machines. 

10.  Electric  typewriters. 

1 1 .  Miscellaneous  office  appliances  and  machines. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  time  be  devoted  to  the  familiarization  with  and  operation  of  the 
first  seven  machines  listed  above. 

TEXTS 

Appropriate  texts  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Agnew,  P.  L.  and  N.  J.  Cornelia,  Office  Machines  Course,  3rd  Edition,  M59,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

Dool,  J.  J.,  Business  Machines  Exercises,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dool  J.  J.,  Business  Machines  Problems,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

English,  Ross  S.,  et  al.,  Machine  Calculation,  Pitman  Publishing  Co.   Ltd.,   Toronto,   Ontario. 

Fasnacht,  Harold  D.,  How  to  Use  Business  Machines,  Overview    Course,    McGraw-Hill    Co.    Ltd.,    Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Walker,  A.  L.,  et  al.,  How  to  Use  Adding  and  Calculating  Machines,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
NOTE:    It  is  suggested  that  teachers  acquire  materials  provided  by  machine  manufacturing  firms. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  30 

TEXT 

Lynn  and  Acland,  Business  Organization  and  Management,  1966  Edition,  McGraw-Hill. 

Objectives 

•  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  how  business  is  organized  and  operated  so  that  they  have 
better  concepts  of  their  duties  and  functions  as  employees,  or  operators  of  their  own  business. 

•  To  learn  how  to  evaluate  and  apply  facts  when  making  business  decisions. 

•  To  make  students  aware  that  business  is  dynamic  and  that  they  must  learn  to  be  adaptable  and  to  make 
their  own  rules  and  practices  to  meet  new  situations. 

Scope 

a.  The  teacher  should  undertake  to  cover  as  many  of  the  areas  listed  below  as  is  consistent  with  student  interest, 
ability  and  experience. 

b.  It  is  suggested  that  each  student  be  required  to  present  at  least  one  piece  of  research  during  the  year. 
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1.  Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Change 
Technological 

Economic 

Social 

Political 

2.  Foundations  of  Canadian  Economy 
Primary  industries 

Secondary  industries 
Service  industries 
Construction  industries 
Distributive  industries 
Financial  institutions 

3.  Forms  and  Organizations  Structure  of  Business  Organization  in  Canada 
Single  proprietorship 

Partnership 
Corporation 
Cooperative 
Government  operated 

4.  The  Role  of  Government  Regulations 
Control  and  regulations 

i.  municipal 

ii.  provincial 

iii.  federal 

Government  aid  to  business 

i.  publications 

ii.  subsidies 
iii.  tax  rebates,  etc. 

5.  The  Manufacturing  Activity 

i.  Engineering 
ii.  Production 
iii.  Materials  handling 

6.  The  Purchasing  and  Marketing  Activity 

7.  The  Finance  Activity 

8.  The  Personnel  Activity 

References: 

Hebert,  A.  R.,  Introduction  to  Management,   1966  edition,  Pitman. 

Robinson,  G.  M.,  Business  Finance  for  Canadians,   1966  edition,  Pitman. 

Shilt,  B.  A.,  et  al.,  Business  Principles,  and  Management,    1967  edition,  W.  J.  Gage. 

Tonne,  H.  A.,  et  al.,  Business  Principles,  Organization  and  Management,    1963  edition,   McGraw-Hill  Co. 


DATA  PROCESSING  22 

TEXT 

Robichaud,  Understanding  Modern  Business  Data  Processing,    1966  Edition,   Gregg  Division,   McGraw-Hill. 
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Objectives 

•  To  provide  an  introduction  to  unit  record  and  electronic  computer  data  processing. 

•  To  familiarize  the  students  with  the  terms  and  routines  of  data  processing  and  what  the  worker  in  an 
automated  office  needs  to  know. 

•  To  acquaint  students  with  data  processing  procedures  and  concepts:   manual,  mechanical  and  electrical. 

•  To  develop  a  basic  competence  in  the  application  of  systems  and  in  elementary  programming  of  electro- 
mechanical and  electronic  data  processing  equipment. 

•  To  provide  career  guidance   and  background  information  for  students  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  field 
or  proceed  to  advanced  study. 

NOTE:    Students  can  be  introduced  to  the  machines  available,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  Data  Processing  22 
be  a  machine  operator's  course. 

Scope 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

•  Purchasing  Routines 
Departmental  Requisition 
Stockroom  Requisition 
Purchasing  Order 
Incoming  Purchase  Invoice 

•  Stock  Department  Routines 
Filing  Departmental  Requisitions 
Customers'  Mail  Orders 
Perpetual  Inventory 

Physical  Inventory 

Receiving  Shipments  of  Goods 

•  Sales  Order  Routines 
Sales  Invoice 
Credit  Invoice 
Credit  Approval 

Shipping  Department  Invoice 
Accounting  Department  Invoice 
Customers'  Ledger  Cards 
Preparation  of  Statements 

•  Payroll  Routines 
Time  Cards 
Overtime 

Witholding  Deductions 
Cheques 

•  Business  Reports 
Inventory  Transaction  Listing 
Stock  Status  Summary 
Sales  Analysis  Summary 

Financial  Reports   (Profit  and  loss,  etc.) 

•  Business  Routines 

Demonstration  of  repetitive  nature  of  business  routines 
Projects  involving  the  use  of  same  information  many  times 
The  "WHY"  of  data  processing 
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II.    DEVELOPMENT   OF    OFFICE    AUTOMATION 

•  The  data  processing  cycle 

•  Automation  in  simple  office  tasks 

•  The  keysort  process  and  the  pegboard 

•  The  invention  of  the  code 

•  The  growing  importance  of  automation  in  data  processing 

•  The  automated  data  processing  cycle 

•  Two  common  automated  systems 

•  Common-language  machines 

•  What  the  worker  in  an  automated  office  needs  to  know 

III.  THE  TABULATION  SYSTEM 

•  Recording  numeric  information  in  cards 
The  tabulating  system  of  processing  data 
The  standard  punched  card 

Recording  numeric  information  in  the  card 
Numeric  codes 
First  steps  in  card  planning 
Introduction  to  the  key-punch  machine 

•  Recording  alphabetic  information  in  cards 
Zone  punching  area 

Recording  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

Planning  cards  for  recording   alphabetic  information 

Correcting  errors  made  in  card  punching 

Preparation  of  card  layouts 

Preparation  of  drum  card  for  key-punch  and  verifier 

Exercises  on  key-punch  and  verifier  for  all  students 

•  Processing  data  by  the  tabulating  system 
Steps  in  the  tabulating  system 

The  sorter  and  the  sorting  process 

The  collator 

The  interpreter 

The  reproducer 

The  accounting  machine 

The  calculating  process 

The  control  panel 

Programming  the  processing  of  data  by  the  tabulating  system 

It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  control  panel  functions  in  the  above  section.    Functions  of  the  machines  should 
be  discussed  in  general. 

IV.  ELECTRONIC   COMPUTER   SYSTEM    OF   DATA  PROCESSING 

•  Introduction 

Recent  computer  improvements 

Digital  and  analog  computers 

Steps  in  the  electronic  computer  system 

Batch  processing;  random  processing 

Units  that  comprise  the  electronic  computer  system 

Magnetic   tape   code 

Binary  code 

Binary  code  for  digits 

Binary  code  for  letters 
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Parity  check 

Business  forms  combined  with  magnetic  tape 

Magnetic  ink  forms  as  input  media 

Electronic  data  processing  in  banks 

Converters 

Processing  Data  by  the  Electronic  Computer  System 

Computer  memory 

What  the  computer  can  do 

Computer  words  and  addresses 

Instruction  format 

Planning  an  electronic  computer  program 

Defining  the  problem 

Preparing  the  program  steps  to  solve  the  problem 

Preparing  a  block  diagram  of  the  steps  on  the  program 

Coding  and  assembling  the  program 

Testing  the  program 

A  sample  program  using  symbolic  coding 

The  computer  applied  to  inventory  control 

Summary 

References: 

Abrams,  P.  and  W.  Corvine,  Basic  Data  Processing,  1966  Edition,  Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 

Awad,   Elias  M.,   Business  Data  Processing,   Prentice-Hall,   1965. 

l.B.M.    Manuals   and   Programmed   Instruction   Courses. 

Wanous,  S.  J.  and  E.  E.  Wanous,  Automation  Office  Practice,  1966  Edition,  South-Western  Publishing  Co., 

Working  papers  to  accompany  above. 

ECONOMICS  30 

Please   refer  to  Economics   30   Curriculum   Guide. 


LAW  20 

Introduction 

This  is  a  general  information  course  for  students  in  any  program.  The  teacher  must  emphasize  the  tech- 
nical details  but  should  stress  the  important  fundamentals  which  are  of  interest  and  of  use  to  the  individual  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business  affairs. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  it  is  important  that  everyone  should  understand  the  elements  of  law  and  the  legal 
foundation  of  our  democracy.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  cause  of  legal  action  so  that 
a  lawyer  may  be  consulted  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  principles  of  law  should  be  presented,  wherever  possible,  by  means  of  illustrative  cases;  moreover, 
these  illustrations  need  not  be  taken  from  textbooks  and  reference  books.  They  should  be  examples  which  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  students'  local  environment,  and  which  are  not  too  difficult  or  technical  for  high  school 
students.  No  case  should  be  discussed  which  does  not  illustrate  an  important  principal  of  law.  Special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  give  the  subject  an  application  to  everyday  problems.  Classroom  instruction  should  give 
ample  opportunity  for  the  students  to  raise  questions  and  to  take  part  in  discussion  of  principles  and  problems. 

Teachers  should  make  the  students  aware  of  the  need  for  precise  English.  Clarity  and  precision  of  descrip- 
tion used  in  legal  language  should  be  emphasized. 
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Objectives 

•  To  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  that  govern  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness activities. 

•  To  cultivate  traits  of  good  citizenship,  especially  those  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  honesty  and 
justice. 

•  To  develop  a  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  law. 

•  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  functions  and  purposes  of  law  in  our  democratic  society,  including 
the  development  of  our  legal  system  and  the  courts  that  administer  justice. 

•  To  assist  the  student  in  knowing  his  rights  and  when  to  seek  legal  advice. 

•  To  emphasize  the  need  and  use  of  precise  English  and  logical  analyses. 

•  To  develop  in   the  individual   student  the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a  problem. 

•  To  familiarize  the  student  with  commonly  used  legal  papers  and  documents  and  with  the  use  of  those 
which  do  not   ordinarily  require   the   services   of  a  lawyer. 

Scope 

•  3   credits  —  Minimum  requirements.    Unit   1-9  and  Units  12  and  13  of  the  recommended  text. 

•  5  credits  —  Coverage  of  all  the  material  in  the  recommended  text,  and  in  addition,  a  study  of  selected 
Alberta  statutes.  It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  choose  those  statutes  that  have  particular  significance 
to  students  in  the  attendance  area  of  the  school,  e.g.,  The  Labor  Act  for  an  industrialized  area  and  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  for  any  area  in  the  Province. 

•  Contracts. 

•  The  ownership  of  land,  title  to  land  and  registration  of  title,  leases,  landlord  and  tenant,  notice  to  va- 
cate; mortgages  and  foreclosure;  protection  of  an  interest  in  land,  caveat,  taxes  on  real  property;  special 
rights,  mineral,  water,  etc.;  documents,  and  liens. 

•  Negotiable  instruments:  note,  cheque,  draft,  bill  of  exchange;  banking,  interest,  insurance;  principal  and 
agent,  sales,  bailment,  pledge  and  lien,  guarantee  and  suretyship. 

•  Common  business  forms:  power  of  attorney,  simple  contract,  lien  note,  instalment  note,  etc. 

•  Partnership  and  companies:  different  types  of  company;  bankruptcy. 

•  Succession:  Wills. 

•  Master   and   Servant:    Workmen's   Compensation. 

•  Libel  and  Slander. 

•  Liability  for  accidents  - —  traffic  accidents;  negligence;  accident  insurance. 

•  The  course  of  law  and  court  procedures;  police  courts;  civil  and  criminal  law;  the  Criminal  Code;  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

•  The  civil  liberties  of  the  subject;  Habeas  Corpus;  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly;  freedom  of  the  press. 

TEXT 

Jennings,  Canadian  Law,  (1960  Edition),  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto.  Ontario. 

WORKBOOK 

Jennings,    Workbook   in   Canadian  Law,   The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto,  Ontario   (Optional).  »- 
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Teachers'  References 

Anger,  William  H.,  Summary  of  Canadian  Commercial  Law,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  On-  m  , 

tario,  1962. 

Falconbridge,  John  D.  and  S.  E.  Smith,  Manual  of  Canadian  Business  Law,  Western  Edition,  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,   1964. 

Schneider,  A.  E.,  et  al.,  Personal  Business  Law,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS  11  and  21 

Introduction 

Basically  these  are  courses  for  business  education  students.  For  these  students,  Mathematics  11  and  21  in- 
volve the  aplication  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  and  other  mathematical  concepts  of  business  transac- 
tions. In  the  application  of  these  fundamental  operations  to  business  situations,  stress  should  be  upon  accuracy 
and  speed.  Accuracy  without  reasonable  speed  cannot  meet  the  competitive  requirements  in  today's  business  life; 
speed  without  accuracy  is  valueless  both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  individual  worker. 

Objectives 

•  To  attain  a  vocational  standard  of  accuracy  and  speed  in  performing  the  fundamental  operations  with 
integers,  fractions  and  decimals  commonly  used  in  business. 

•  To  consider  problems  as  actual  business  transactions,  not  as  mere  textbook  statements. 

•  To  develop  skill  in  estimating  the  reasonableness  of  answers  and  in  the  use  of  practical  shortcuts. 

•  To  develop  power  to  think  analytically  and  logically  in  solving  practical  problems. 

•  To  develop  the  ability  to  apply  formulae  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  a 

V 

Scope 

•  Coverage  of  the  material  in  the  prescribed  texts. 

TEXTS 

Mathematics  11 

Lund,  Canadian  Business  Mathematics,  Book  I,  McGraw-Hill. 

Mathematics  21 

Lund,  Canadian  Business  Mathematics,  Book  II,  McGraw-Hill. 

MATHEMATICS  15  and  25 

Please  refer  to  Mathematics  15-25,  Curriculum  Guide. 

MERCHANDISING  20 
Introduction 

It  is  important  to  remember  throughout  this  course  that  as  changes  in  methods  and  variety  of  production 
take  place,  they  will  affect  merchandising  and  services  offered  and  therefore,  the  merchandising  process  itself. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  time  work  in  this  area  and  their  experience  should  be  related 
to  the  underlying  principles  involved. 

The  teacher  should  relate  the  course  to  the  local  area  and  utilize  its  resources  whenever  possible. 

Students  should  come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  all  business  revolves  around  selling  and  that  without  sell- 
ing there  is  no  business.    That  is,  selling  is  not  only  the  oldest  business  but  the  main  business  occupation.    It 
is  essential  that  verbal  expression  be  developed,  student  participation  and  application  be  encouraged,  leadership         f . 
be  discovered,  and  integration  with  the  overall  pattern  be  maintained. 
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Objectives 

•  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  distribution  of  goods   and 
services. 

•  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  impact  of  certain  distributive  policies  as  they  affect  the  consumer. 

•  To  examine  occupational  opportunities  in  the  distributive  fields  in  the  business  community. 

•  To  develop  in  the  student  the  knowledge,  skills  and  understandings  required  for  initial  performance  on  the 
job. 

•  To  provide  a  basis  for  further  study  and  experience. 

•  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  part  distribution  plays  in  our  free  enterprise  society. 

Scope 

•  The  teacher  should  undertake  to  cover  as  many  of  the  areas  listed  in  either  text  as  is  consistent  with 
student  interest,   ability  and  experience. 

•  It  is  suggested  that  each  student  be  required  to  present  at  least  one  piece  of  research  during  the  year. 

TEXTS 

G.  E.  Sequin,  Basic  Retailing,  Pitman. 

Wingate    and    Weiner,    Retail   Merchandising,    Sixth  Edition,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 

WORKBOOKS 

Workbooks  which  accompany  the  texts  are  available. 

Teachers'  References 

Richert,  G.  Henry,  et  al.,  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices,  4th  Edition,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1962. 
Workbook  to  accompany  this.    Instructors'  Manual  available. 

Richert,  G.  Henry  and  J.  K.  Stoner,  Retailing  Problems  and  Projects,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,    1963. 
A  text-workbook. 

Reich,  Edward,  et  al.,  Basic  Retailing,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  1960. 
Workbook  for  Basic  Retailing. 

Shaffer,  Harold,  How  to  be  a  Successful  Retailer  in  Canada,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Ltd. 

Wingate,  John  N.  and  C.  A.  Nolan,  Fundamentals  of  Selling,  8th  Edition,  W.  J.  Gage  and  Company,  1964. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  available  a  large  and  extremely  fine  collection  of  pamphlets  and 
aids,  e.g.: 

1.  How  to  Keep  Customers  Buying 

2.  Today's  Revolution   in   Retail  Merchandising 

3.  Cash  Registers  —  Their  Place  in  Modern  Retail  Security 

4.  Toward  Successful  Service  Station  Management 

5.  Credits  and  Collecting 

6.  Expenses  in  Retail  Business 

7.  Making   Your   Windows   Work  for   You 

8.  Controlling  Merchandise 

9.  Pointing   the    Way   Toward  Merchandising   Today 

Ernest,  J.  W.  and  G.  M.  DaVall,  Salesmanship,  3rd  Edition,  Gregg  Company,   1965. 

Gregory,  W.  F.  and  L.  G.  Rumball,  Salesmanship  Fundamentals,   2nd  Edition,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman   and  Sons, 

1965. 

Also  Excellent  Periodicals: 

Canadian   Retailer,   MacLean   Publishing   Company. 
Financial  Post 
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OFFICE  PROCEDURES 

(Clerical  Practice  20  and  Office  Practice  30) 
Introduction 

The  modern  office  is  now  the  control  center  of  today's  automated  procedures  in  business.  This  program, 
therefore,  might  be  considered  as  office  procedures.  The  outline  of  courses  presented  here  are  intended  to 
provide  vocational  preparation  for  the  general  office  worker. 

Demand  for  clerical  employees  appears  to  be  increasing.  Clerical  work  varies  with  the  particular  office 
but  there  are  many  duties  and  routines  basic  to  the  majority  of  these  positions.  These  skills,  knowledges  and 
techniques,  the  employer  expects  the  beginning  worker  to  have  learned  in  school. 

Clerical  and  office  practice  should  be  considered  essentially  as  activity  programs.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
should  attempt  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  a  well-managed  office.  In  some  schools  it  may  be  possible  to  en- 
rich this  course  with  some  form  of  cooperative  work  experience.  However,  it  is  most  important  that  in  the 
process  of  gathering  knowledge,  the  student  must  be  constantly  aware  of  "productivity"  —  a  reasonable  amount 
of  work  must  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time.  Therefore,  lecture  work  should  be  minimized.  The  student  should 
complete  the  program  with  some  knowledge  of  systems  —  that  is  methods  and  procedures. 

Objectives 

•  To  develop  desirable  personal  traits  and  work  habits  acceptable  to  office  standards.    The  ability  to  work 
cooperatively   with   others  must   be  emphasized.    The  above  will  require  a  year-long  reinforcement. 

•  To  provide  instruction  in  knowledge,  skills  and  understandings  required  for  initial  office  positions. 

•  To  integrate  new  and  previously  learned  skills  by  means  of  realistic  office  assignments. 

»  To  impress  on  the  students  the  relationship  that  exists  between  efficient  planning  and  volume  of  output. 

•  To  familiarize  the  students  with  office  routine  and  related  business  problems  so  that  they  will  be  confident 
and  well-prepared  when  they  enter  employment. 

Scope  of  Various  Combinations  of  Courses 

The  selection  a  school  makes  should  be  based  on: 

1.  Equipment  available  in  the  school. 

2.  Students'  need. 

3.  Demands  of  business  in  the  community. 

4.  Available  space  in  the  timetable. 

5.  The  offering  of  other  courses  such  as  Business  Machines  22  -  30,  Data  Processing  22  -  32,  Typewrit- 
ing 30,  etc. 

6.  A  one-year  special  program. 

A.  Two-Course  Program  without  Business  Machines  (Clerical  Practice  20  —  Office  Practice  30) 

This  sequence  could  be  offered  to  students  who  might  be  designated  clerk-typists  and  should  be  a  compul- 
sory segment  of  this  route.  Selection  of  units  must  be  made  in  the  light  that  business  machines  are  not  available 
in  the  school. 

The  suggested  minimum  units  are  as  follows: 

Clerical  Practice  20  -  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  13,  14,  21,  24. 

Office  Practice  30-3,   10,   11,   12,   15,   16,   17,   18,   19,  20,  22,  23,  24. 

Other  units  could  be  chosen  as  enrichment  for  more  capable  students  at  the  teacher's  discretion. 

B.  Two-Course  Program  with  Business  Machines  (Clerical  Practice  20  —  Office  Practice  30) 

This  sequence  is  designed  for  those  schools  that  have  some  business  machines  but  enrolment  does  not  per- 
mit a  course  in  Business  Machines  22  and/or  30  to  be  offered.  These  courses  should  be  made  available  to 
secretarial  and  clerical  students  alike. 
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The  suggested  minimum  units  are  as  follows: 

Clerical  Practice  20  -  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,   13,    14,    21,   24. 
Office  Practice  30  -  3,  8,  9,   10,   11,   12,   15,   16,    17,    18,    19,   23. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  machine  practice  requires  considerable  time,  enrichment  is  left  to  the  teacher's 
discretion  with  consideration  given  to  material  covered  in  the  typewriting  and  shorthand  programs. 

C.  One-Course  Program 

1.  Office  Practice  30 

This  course  is  suggested  for  the  smaller  high  schools  and  those  schools  offering  a  one-year  special  program. 
The  selection  of  topics  will  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  students  and  consideration  of  material  covered  in  the 
typewriting   program. 

Suggested  minimum  units  are  as  follows: 

2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  17,  18,  19,  23. 

2.  Clerical  Practice  20 

The  needs  of  the  non-typing  or  weak  typists  can  be  met  by  Clerical  Practice  20  as  a  terminal  course.  Stu- 
dent assignments  will  be  created  by  hand.  Thus,  working  papers  and  workbooks  must  be  selected  with  this 
in  mind.    Penmanship  should  receive  adequate  attention. 

Suggested  minimum  units  are  as  follows: 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19,  23. 

Units  of  Instruction 

1.  Personality  Traits  and  Work  Habits. 

Awaken  in  the  student  a  realization  of  his  responsibility  to  the  employer,  through  this  unit. 

2.  Filing  —  Alphabetic  System 

Stress  should  be  laid  on  accuracy  in  training  of  clerical  filing. 

3.  Filing  —  Other  Systems 

Numeric,  Direct  Name,  Subject,  Geographic,  Soundex,  etc. 

4.  Telephone   and   Related   Equipment 

Where  equipment  is  available  much  practice  should  be  given. 

5.  The  Receptionist 

Develop  skills  here,   particularly  in  the  classes  with  clerical  students. 

6.  Mailing 

The  mail  clerk  is  an  initial  position  for  beginning  clerical  workers  in  many  companies. 

7.  Office  Machines  —  General 

a)  Spirit  Duplicator 

b)  Stencil  Duplicator 

c)  Offset  Duplicator 

d)  Copiers  —  various  makes 

The  instruction  should  be  aimed  at  teaching  the  students  how  to  prepare  accurate,  neat  and  well-planned 
stencils  and  master  copies.  Considerable  practice  should  be  experienced  by  all  typists,  at  least  by  their  final 
year. 

e)  Miscellaneous  equipment  and  supplies. 
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8.  Office  Machines  —  Calculating 

a)  Full  Keyboard  Adding-Listing 

b)  Ten-Key  Adding  Listing 

c)  Key  Driven  Calculator 

d)  Rotary 

e)  Others 

This  unit  should  be  concerned  with  accurate  and  rapid  addition  and  subtraction.  Simple  multiplication  on 
"c"  and  "d"  above.  Practical  applications  should  be  introduced  whenever  possible.  Keep  in  mind  clerical  arithmetic. 
Students  registered  in  Bookkeeping  10  and  20  should  be  encouraged  to  utilize  the  business  machines  for  ad- 
ditional practical  work. 

9.  Office  Machines  —  Calculating 

a)  Rotary 

b)  Key  Driven 

c)  Printing  Calculator 

d)  Others 

The  four  fundamentals  at  rapid  and  accurate  speeds.  Percentage  and  decimal  applications  to  a  reasonable 
level  of  proficiency.    Practical  problems  should  be  used  throughout. 

10.  Office  Machines  —  Recording  and  Transcribing  Units 

Some  form  of  rotation  plan  should  be  designed  in  conjunction  with  8  and/or  9  above. 

1 1 .  The  Business  Letter 

The  teacher  should  consult  with  the  teachers  of  typewriting  and  English  before  embarking  on  this  unit,  to 
minimize  overlapping  of  instruction. 

a)  Mechanics  of  typing  a  letter 

b)  Details  of  a  business  letter 

c)  Composing  letters 

d)  Types  of  business  letters.    Capitalize  on  student  interest  and  ability. 

12.  Using  Correct  English 

A  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  teachers  of  English  should  be  established  for  this  area. 

a)  Business  Speech  —  voice,  pronunciation,  etc. 

b)  Grammar 

c)  Spelling  and  word  choice 

d )  Punctuation 

e)  Capitalization,  abbreviations  and  numbers 

13.  Banking 

The  forms  and  procedures  should  be  studied  in  some  detail.  A  complete  set  of  forms  should  be  available  to 
each  student. 

14.  Clerical  Merchandising 

If  merchandising  is  taught  in  the  school,  some  cooperative  arrangement  should  be  worked  out  in  this  area. 

a)  Activities  of  buying 

b)  Receiving  and  stockkeeping 

c)  Selling 

—  wholesale 

—  retail 

d)  Shipping 

e)  Credit  and  collection 

Along  with  theory  and  processes,  the  students  should  be  able  to  understand  and  handle  the  forms  in  all 
the  above  areas.   The  selection  of  a  good  workbook  would  aid  greatly. 

15.  Telegraph,  Cable  and  Radio  Services 
Practical  applications  here. 
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16.  Interviewing  callers 

This  is  in  more  detail  than  #5  above. 

17.  Financial  Duties 

This  unit  is  aimed  toward  the  secretarial  student  who  may  enter  business  in  the  small  office.  The  handling, 
recording  and  reconciling  of  cash  are  the  important  features.  It  could  be  considered  as  an  enrichment  to  #13. 
Students  who  have  not  studied  bookkeeping  should  select  this,  whereas,  those  who  have  had  the  bookkeeping 
course  could  omit  the  section. 

18.  Sources  of  Information 

a)  English  usage  and  style 

b)  General  information 

c)  Typical  uses  of  reference  books 

d)  Institutional  and  current  sources 

19.  Transportation  of  Goods 

a)  Services 

b)  Preparation 

c)  Receiving 

d)  Insurance  and  regulations 

20.  Transportation  of  Persons 

a)  Methods 

b)  Accommodations  and  services 

c)  Hotel  information 

d)  Itineraries 

e)  Funds 

21.  Production  Work 

This  should  be  under  control  of  the  teacher  of  office  practice.  It  perhaps  could  be  considered  as  bonus  or 
enrichment  work  with  credit  given. 

a)  School  newspaper 

b)  School  yearbook 

c)  Work  for  staff 

d)  Work  for  Home  and  School  Association 

e)  Sundry 

22.  Legal  Documents 

The  preparation  rather  than  the  theory. 

23.  Seeking  Employment 

a)  Self  analysis 

b)  Sources  of  job  opportunities 

c)  Letter  of  application 

d)  Filling  out  application  forms 

e)  Interview 

f)  Follow-up 

24.  Electronic  Data  Processing 

Aspects  of  data  processing  should  be  introduced  where  and  whenever  possible.  The  teacher  of  office  pro- 
cedures should  begin  to  establish  a  file  of  materials  relative  to  this  area  and  continue  to  up-date  it. 
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TEXTS 

CLERICAL  PRACTICE  20 

Reid,  Modern  Office  Procedures,  Book  I,  Sir  Isaac   Pitman    (Canada). 

and  one  of: 

Bassett,  Agnew  and  Goodman,  Filing  Office  Practice,  K  971  C,  Canadian  Edition,  W.  J.  Gage. 

Kahn-Yerian,   Stewart,    Working  Papers  for  Practice  Set,  McGraw-Hill. 

Smith,  M.  D.,  Canadian  Filing  Practice,  Pitman. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  30 

Agnew,  et  al.,  Secretarial  Office  Practice,  Sixth  Edition,  W.  J.  Gage. 

Or 

Gregg,  et  al.,  Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Fifth  Edition,  McGraw-Hill. 

Or 

Reid,  Modern  Office  Procedures,   Book  II,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  (Canada). 

and  one  of: 

Bassett,  Agnew  and  Goodman,  Filing  Office  Practice,  K  971  C,  Canadian  Edition,  W.  J.  Gage. 

Kahn-Yerian,  Stewart,    Working  Papers  for  Practice  Set,  McGraw-Hill. 

Smith,  M.  D.,  Canadian  Filing  Practice,  Pitman. 

Teachers'  References  (Clerical  Practice  20  and  Office  Practice  30) 

Agnew,  P.  L.,  et  al.,  Clerical  Office  Practice,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

Alsop,  G.  &  M.  F.  McBride,  She's  Off  to   Work,  —  A    Guide    to    Successful    Living,    Vanguard    Press, 
New  York. 

Archer,  F.  C,  et  al.,  General  Office  Practice,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

Aurner,  Robert  R.,  Effective  English  for  Business,  E  15,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Bassett-Agnew  &  Goodman,  Business  Filing  and  Records  Control,  K  97  C,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

Farmer,  G.   M.,   Word  Division  in  Canadian  Business  Vocabulary,  W.  J.  Gage. 

Frasnacht,  H.  D.,  How  to  Use  Business  Machines,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

Gregg,  J.  R.,  Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Second  Edition,  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4, 
Ontario. 

Henderson,  G.  L.,  et  al.,  Business  English  Essentials,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

Kahn-Yerian,    Stewart,    Progressive    Filing,    McGraw-Hill  Co.,   Toronto  4,   Ontario. 

MacGibbon,  E.  G.,  Fitting  Yourself  for  Business,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario.    (Valuable  for  Units 
1  and  3). 

Moreland,  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Robertson,  H.  O.  &  V.  Carmichael,  Business  Letter  English,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

Stewart,  M.,  et  al.,  Business  English  and  Communication,  Canadian  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4, 
Ontario. 

Strony,  et  al.,  The  Secretary  at  Work,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  3rd  Edition,  Toronto  4,  Ontario,  1966. 

Warner,  E.,  Canadian  Commercial  Correspondence,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons   Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

NOTE:    Schools  selecting  Units  7,  8,  9  and  10  see  Business  Machines  for  references. 
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SHORTHAND 

The  student's  training  will  include  extensive  reading  of  graded  shorthand  matter  from  the  textbook  and  from 
supplementary  books  to  develop  reading  facility  and  to  enrich  his  vocabulary.  The  training  will  also  include  fluent 
writing  of  neat  shorthand  outlines  from  dictation  of  continuous  material  such  as  letters,  articles,  reports,  addresses 
and  editorials.  There  should  be  a  gradual  development  of  transcribing  skills.  There  should  be  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  shorthand  being  studied.  The  student  should  be  re- 
quired to  use  a  shorthand  dictionary  in  checking  the  outlines  for  new  words  in  his  shorthand  vocabulary. 

The  purpose  of  the  shorthand  program  is  to  prepare  students  in  a  two-year  or  three-year  period  to  write 
shorthand  from  dictation  and  transcribe  where  applicable  for  periods  varying  from  three  to  jive  minutes. 

Requirements: 

Minimum  Minimum 

Words/Minute  Transcribing  Rate 

Shorthand  10   (Practiced  Material)   50  — 

Shorthand  20  (Unpracticed  Material)    70  15 

Shorthand  30   (Unpracticed  Material)   90  25 

SHORTHAND  10 

Students  entering  this  program  should  be  carefully  selected.  Further,  shorthand  should  be  attempted  only 
by  those  students  who  intend  to  take  more  than  one  year  of  the  work  —  Shorthand  10  is  only  an  introductory 
course.  It  may  be  desirable  to  delay  Shorthand  10  to  Grade  XI  in  order  to  permit  a  better  evaluation  of  can- 
didates. 

Objectives 

•  To  develop  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  a  minimum  of  50  words  per  minute  on  practiced  material. 

•  To  apply  the  principles  of  shorthand  to  a  writing  vocabulary  of  high  frequency  words  and  their  deriva- 
tives as  outlined  in  the  prescribed  textbook. 

•  To  develop  skill  and  fluency  in  writing  neat  and  accurate  outlines  of  good  style  from  simple  practiced 
material. 

•  To  develop  skili  in  reading  intelligently  and  rapidly  from  engraved  shorthand  plates  and  from  pupil's  own 
notes. 

•  To  give  some  practice  in  transcribing  simple  sentences  and  paragraphs  so  that  the  basic  skills  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting  may  be  correlated. 

Scope 

Coverage  of  prescribed  text  plus  as  much  reading  and  transcribing  matter  as  possible. 

SHORTHAND  10  (Pitman) 

TEXTS 

New  Basic  Course  in  Pitman  Shorthand,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Progressive  Skill  Development,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Student's  Shorthand  Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Optional  Material  (Pitman) 

Pitman  Shorthand  Workbook,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Pitman  Monographs  and  Tests,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Short  Stories,  Volumes  1  and  2,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Walsh,  Reading  and  Dictation  Studies,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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SHORTHAND  10  (Gregg) 
TEXTS  f. 

Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series,    (Canadian  Edition),  Gregg,  Leslie  &  Zoubek. 

or 

Gregg,  Shorthand,  Functional  Method,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series,  Leslie  &  Zoubek. 

Optional  Material  (Gregg) 

Graded  Transcribing  Tests  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified,  Second  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto. 

Most-Used  Shorthand   Words  and  Phrases,    (Simplified  Edition),   McGraw-Hill  Co.,   Toronto. 

Workbook  to  Accompany  Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series,   (including  Functional  Method). 

Workbook  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,   (including  Functional  Method),  Second  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co., 
Toronto. 

SHORTHAND  20 

Introduction 

Students  should  be  required  to  take  Typewriting  20  with  Shorthand  20.  Unless  the  student  has  the  skill 
required  for  Typewriting  20  the  problem  of  transcription  will  be  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  desirable  to  schedule 
the  typewriting  period  immediately  following  the  shorthand  period  to  promote  effective  development  of  the 
transcription  skills. 

The  student  should  expand  his  shorthand  vocabulary  by  means  of  supplementary  reading  and  through  the 
use  of  the  shorthand  dictionary.  _ 

Objectives 

•  To  improve  reading,  writing  and  transcribing  skills  of  the  students. 

•  To  increase  shorthand  vocabulary  of  the  students. 

•  Shorthand  20  may  be  enriched  for  a  superior  or  more  mature  group  to  reach  a  degree  of  vocational 
competence. 

Scope 

Coverage  of  prescribed  text  plus  as  much  additional  reading  and  transcribing  material  as  possible. 

SHORTHAND  20  (Pitman) 

TEXTS 

Pitman  Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Simon  Duchan,  Basic  Dictation,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Optional  Material  (Pitman) 

Alston,  Successful  Devices  in  Teaching  Shorthand,  J.  Weston  Walch,  Box  1075,  Portland,  Maine. 
Graded  Office  Style  Dictation,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
The  Pitman  Journal,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Shorthand  Speed  Drills,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Steps  to  Success  in  Shorthand,  Book  I,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  ^ 

Tapes  and  Dictation  Discs,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  ^ 
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SHORTHAND  20  (Gregg) 
TEXTS 

Leslie,  et  al.,  Gregg  Dictation,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series,  (Canadian  Edition). 

Gregg  Dictation  Simplified,  Second  Term,  Second  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Optional  Material  (Gregg) 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Leslie,  et  al.,  Transcription  Workbook  to  Accompany  Gregg  Dictation,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

Student's   Transcript   of   Gregg   Dictation   Simplified,  Second  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Tapes  and  Dictation  Discs,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Transcription  Workbook  for  Gregg  Dictation  Simplified,  Second  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Walch,  Successful  Devices  in  Teaching  Shorthand,  Box  1075,  Portland,  Maine. 

Zoubek,  Progressive  Dictation  with  Previews,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


SHORTHAND  30 

Introduction 

This  third-year  course  should  be  regarded  as  a  terminal  course  in  which  students  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  apply  to  practical  situations  the  knowledge  and  skills  already  acquired  in  other  business  education  courses. 

A  secretary  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  highly  paid  stenographer.  A  stenographer  is  an  office 
worker  who  usually  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  who  may,  in  addition,  be  expected  to  do  such  other 
types  of  office  work  as  straight  typing,  billing  and  filing.  A  secretary  is  expected  to  assume  more  responsibility 
than  a  stenographer.  Some  secretaries  do  not  take  dictation  but  are  expected  to  compose  letters  with  only  a 
limited  number  of  suggestions  from  their  superiors.  If  a  secretary  does  have  to  take  dictation,  she  is  expected 
to  turn  back  well-planned,  errorless  letters.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  have  command 
of  a  technical  vocabulary  associated  with  the  business.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  in  the  course  in  secretarial 
training  to  include  the  technical  language  found  in  insurance,  law,  banking,  real  estate,  collections,  etc.  In  de- 
veloping these  specialized  vocabularies  of  the  student,  use  should  be  made  of  community  resources.  Local  busi- 
ness may  be  asked  to  contribute  lists  of  words  characteristic  of  their  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  possessing  the  needed  technical  skills  the  secretary  should  be  able  to  meet  the  public,  make 
appointments,  and  keep  private  office  files  and  special  accounts.  She  should  be  an  individual  with  a  pleasing 
personality,  one  who  is  loyal,  trustworthy,  dependable  and  refined;  who  is  at  all  times  tactful,  who  uses  good 
judgment  and  who  remembers  to  do,  and  do  well  the  many  tasks  which  a  secretary  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
She  should  use  good  English,  have  poise,  be  in  good  health  and  should  possess  the  other  personal  qualities 
which  tend  to  make  for  success  both  in  a  business  office  and  in  life. 

Objective 

•  To  meet  business  entrance  standards  for  beginning  stenographers. 

Scope 

•  Sufficient  material  to  meet  the  above  objective. 

SHORTHAND  30  (Pitman) 

TEXTS 

Aitchison,  Pitman  Advanced  Dictation  Course,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Forkner,  Osborne  and  O'Brien,  Correlated  Dictation  and  Transcription,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 
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Optional  Material  (Pitman) 

Steps  to  Success  in  Shorthand,  Book  II,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &   Sons   Ltd.,   Toronto,   Ontario.    Records   and 
tapes  as  listed  in  current  catalogues. 

Access  to  a  Secretarial  Handbook. 

SHORTHAND  30  (Gregg) 

TEXTS 

Forkner,  Osborne  and  O'Brien,  Correlated  Dictation  and  Transcription,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Leslie  &  Zoubek,  Gregg  Transcription,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

Leslie  &  Zoubek,  Gregg  Speed  Building,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

Optional  Material  (Gregg) 

Access  to  a  Secretarial  Handbook. 

Gregg,  Leslie  &  Zoubek,   Workbook  to  Accompany  Gregg  Speed  Building,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

Leslie  &  Zoubek,    Workbook  to  Accompany  Gregg  Transcription,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  skill  is  a  tool  for  personal  use  as  well  as  a  means  for  getting  and  holding  an  office  position 
and  therefore  is  a  requirement  of  all  business  education  students.  It  is  a  highly  recommended  elective  for  high 
school  students. 

Typewriting  must  be  learned  under  the  instruction,  guidance  and  close  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  development  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  typewriting  depends  upon  the  building  of  the  proper  habits  and 
techniques,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  in  practice  in  every  instance  where  the  individual  is  using  a  type- 
writer. 

Neither  the  accuracy  method  nor  the  production  method  can  achieve  the  desired  results  when  used  alone. 
Too  much  stress  on  accuracy  during  the  initial  stages  may  cause  the  student  to  sacrifice  technique  in  order  to 
get  the  job  done.  On  the  other  hand  too  much  stress  on  speed  and  production  may  cause  a  high  degree  of  in- 
accuracy and  poor  techniques.  The  stress  should  not  be  on  perfect  copy  when  the  student  is  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  mastering  typewriting  skills.  The  proper  approach  is  to  stress  good  technique  together  with  reasonable 
production. 

Proof  reading  should  be  taught  and  should  always  be  done  by  the  student,  with  checks  at  intervals  by  the  in- 
structor.   It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  an  essential  part  of  skill  development. 

Excellent  manuals  are  available  to  accompany  the  prescribed  texts.  These  manuals  describe  procedures  which 
the  authors  have  found  useful  in  building  maximum  power  in  a  minimum  of  time  by  directing  the  learning  pro- 
cess step  by  step.  To  get  the  best  results  it  is  imperative  that  every  teacher  has  access  to  and  uses  the  manual 
which  accompanies  the  textbook  in  use. 

A  list  of  minimum  materials  necessary  to  equip  a  typewriting  room  follows: 

Classroom  Facilities  and  Equipment 

30-35  Typewriters  (all  of  the  same  make  for  a  beginning   typewriting   room);   Open   keyboards    and   elite 

type; 

30-35   Tables  of  varying  heights,   27-31    inches; 

30-35  Posture  Chairs  of  varying  heights;  17-20  inches; 

Adequate  blackboard  space 

Adequate  bulletin  board  space; 

Erasers  and  eraser  shields; 
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Adequate  electric  outlets; 

Letterhead  stationery; 

Blackout  curtains; 

Cleaning  materials; 

Adequate  storage  space; 

Dust  cloths; 

Bookcase  for  reference  books; 

Pointer; 

Two-drawer  file  for  teacher  records; 

Minor  repair  tools; 

Four-drawer  file  for  student  materials; 

2-3  Different  manuals  for  secretaries; 

Typewriter  demonstration  stand; 

Electric  record  player; 

Gregg  Typewriter  Rhythm  Records; 

Copyholders  for  each  desk; 

Six  dictionaries  (at  least); 

Stop  watch; 

Interval  timer; 

Paper  cutter; 

Stapler; 

Staple  remover; 

Punch; 

Several  desk  trays  for  papers; 

Scissors. 


TYPEWRITING  —  GRADE  IX 

(This  is  included  for  the  information  of  the  Grade  X  Business  Education  teacher.) 

Introduction 

In  the  Junior  High  School  Handbook  this  subject  is  listed  among  those  designated  options  (Fine  and 
Practical  Arts)  and  the  time  allotted  to  it  may  vary  from  120-  175  minutes  per  week.  Though  typewriting  is 
listed  as  an  optional  subject,  this  does  not  imply  that  it  should  not  be  taught  by  a  competent  instructor.  It  is 
most  important  to  realize  that  any  motor  learning  must  be  practiced  from  the  very  beginning  using  the  correct 
techniques.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  students  will  develop  poor  habits  which  will  make  it  impossible  to  develop 
the  skill  to  the  optimum. 

Typewriting  at  the  junior  high  school  level  serves  two  purposes.  First,  it  has  an  exploratory  aspect  whereby 
the  students  can  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  continue  further  study  of  the  subject  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  Therefore,  the  work  done  at  the  junior  high  school  level  may  lay  the  groundwork  for  work  at  the  secon- 
dary level.  Second,  it  may  serve  as  a  terminal  course  for  personal  use.  In  either  case  the  purpose  to  be  served 
is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  student,  and  those  responsible  for  implementing  the  course  should  govern  them- 
selves accordingly. 

Objectives  for  Typewriting 

•  To  teach  the  basic  techniques  of  typewriting. 

•  To  develop  the  ability  to  produce  a  reasonable  amount  of  acceptable  material. 

•  To  develop  production  rates  commensurate  with  time  spent. 

TEXT 

Scott,  Hamilton  &  Hertzfeld,  Modern  Basic  Typewriting,  Second  Edition,  Pitman  Publishing  Co. 
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Scope 

•  Minimum  of  Lessons  1-59  inclusive  and  preferably  1-80  inclusive. 

Evaluation 

It  is  essential  that  the  progress  of  the  students  be  evaluated,  and  that  the  evaluation  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
For  those  who  are  to  continue  work  at  the  secondary  level,  the  grading  which  they  receive  in  Grade  IX  will  be 
significant.  It  is  important  to  use  all  possible  devices  for  arriving  at  a  fair  grade.  Certainly  the  following  should 
be  used: 

(a)  observation  of  techniques  and  work  habits 

(b)  sampling  of  production  typing  power 

(c)  scores  on  timed  typing 

(d)  objective  check-ups,  e.g.  technique  check  list. 

The  following  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  evaluation: 

Techniques  of  operation 50% 

Production  work  completed 40% 

Timed  writing  tests 10% 

Please  note  that  this  is  a  suggested  division,  and  in  no  way  should  be  construed  as  mandatory. 


TYPEWRITING  10 

Introduction 

During  the  first  few  days  of  typewriting  the  teacher  will  be  well  advised  to  capitalize  on  the  natural  interests 
of  the  student  and  his  desire  to  attain  skill  and  proficiency.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  course  the  student 
will  develop  those  techniques  and  habits  which  will  determine  to  a  great  extent  his  future  ability  as  a  typist.  For 
this  reason  it  is  very  important  that  the  teacher  supervise  all  of  the  work  done  by  the  class.  The  correct  posture 
of  the  student,  the  correct  stroking,  the  manipulative  control  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  eyes  on  the  copy,  and 
other  basic  habits  of  every  student  in  the  class  must  be  checked  repeatedly  by  the  teacher.  If  the  student  has  had 
previous  typing  experience,  then  added  supervision  is  needed  to  ensure  that  he  is  executing  the  most  desirable 
habits  in  the  operation  of  the  machine  at  all  times.  The  correction  of  bad  typewriting  habits  is  a  difficult  task  and 
requires  much  patience  and  tact. 

Experience  will  show  that  it  is  desirable  to  ignore  most  of  the  errors  in  stroking  in  the  first  few  lessons  of 
typewriting  as  they  have  little  significance.  Persistent  teaching  and  demonstrating  of  the  correct  typing  techniques 
will  establish  the  pattern  of  fingering  and  the  errors  will  decrease  with  the  elimination  of  the  awkward  movements. 

TEXTS 

Rowe  et  al.,  Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course,  Second  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

Or 

Lessenberry  et  al.,  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course,  Seventh  Edition,  T50,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

Or 

Rowe  et  al.,  Gregg  Typing  191  Series,  Book  I,  General  Typing  (Canadian  Edition). 

Optional  Material 

Workbooks  and  teachers'  manuals  to  accompany  texts. 
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Scope 

Lessons  1-75  in  Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course 

Or 

Lessons  1-75  in  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course 

Or 

Lessons  1-84  in  Gregg  Typing  191  Series. 

The  suggested  scope  for  Typewriting  10  is  fifty  selected  lessons  in  either  text. 

Suggested  Final  Evaluation  of  Typewriting  10 

Speed  and  accuracy 50% 

Problem  and  production  work 50% 

Suggested  evaluation  scales  of  straight-copy  and  production  activities  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  this  guide. 

TYPEWRITING  20 
Introduction 

The  Typewriting  20  course  is  essentially  for  vocational  training  and  the  student  should  attain  the  skills  required 
to  meet  standards  of  employment.  This  means  mastery  of  the  various  techniques  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  machine  for  business  purposes.  It  also  requires  that  the  student  attain  a  proficiency  in  typewriting 
so  that  he  can  produce  a  reasonable  quantity  of  mailable  copies  within  a  reasonable  time  as  determined  by  office 
standards. 

TEXTS 

Rowe  et  al.,  Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course,  Second  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

Or 

Lessenberry  et  al.,  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course,  Seventh  Edition,  T50,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

Or 

Rowe  et  al.,  Gregg  Typing  191  Series,  Book  1  —  General  Typing  (Canadian  Edition). 

And 

Rowe  et  al.,  Gregg  Typing  191  Series,  Book  2  —  Office  Production  Typing  (Canadian  Edition). 

Scope 

Lessons  76-175  in  Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course 

Or 

Lessons  76-175  in  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course 

Or 

Lessons  85-144  in  Gregg  Typing  191  Series,  Book  1 

And 

Lessons  1-36  in  Gregg  Typing  191  Series,  Book  2. 

Suggested  Final  Evaluation  of  Typewriting  20 

Speed  and  accuracy 40% 

Problem  and  production  work 60% 

Suggested  evaluation  scales  of  straight  copy  and  production  activities  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  this  guide. 

Optional  Material 

Workbooks  and  teachers'  manuals  to  accompany  the  texts. 
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(Fixed  Standard) 

TYPEWRITING  10 

(3  Minute  Tunings) 

Gross  Words 
Per  Minute 

E 

r  r  o  r  s 

Xmas 

Easter 

Final 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

45 

50 

55 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

93 

88 

83 

78 

72 

64 

54 

44 

34 

44 

49 

54 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

95 

91 

86 

81 

76 

70 

62 

52 

42 

32 

43 

48 

53 

100 

100 

100 

98 

96 

93 

89 

84 

79 

74 
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TYPEWRITING  30 
Introduction 

Since  this  is  a  terminal  vocational  course  the  stress  should  be  on  production  competence. 

TEXTS 

Rowe  et  al.,  Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course,  Second  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 

Or 

Lessenberry  et  al.,  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course,  Seventh  Edition,  T50,  W.  J.  Gage,  Ltd.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

Or 

Rowe  et  al.,  Gregg  Typing  191  Series,  Book  2  —  Office  Production  Typing  (Canadian  Edition). 

Scope 

Lessons  176-300  in  Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course  plus  supplementary  materials. 

Or 

Lessons  176-300  in  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course  plus  supplementary  materials. 

Or 

Lessons  37-144  in  Gregg  Typing  191  Series,  Book  2  plus  supplementary  materials. 

Suggested  Final  Evaluation  of  Typewriting  30 

Speed  and  accuracy  20% 

Problem  and  production  work 80% 

Suggested  evaluation  scales  of  straight  copy  and  production  activities  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  this  guide. 

Optional  Material 

Workbooks  and  teachers'  manuals  to  accompany  the  texts. 

REFERENCES 

The  following  reference  books  will  be  found  helpful  in  each  typewriting  department: 
Farmer,  G.  M.,  Word  Division  in  Canadian  Business  Vocabulary,  W.  J.  Gage. 

Greever  G.  et  al.,  The  Century  Collegiate  Handbook,  (Appleton  Century  Co.)  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto. 
Leslie,  L.  A.,  20,000  Words,  Spelled,  Divided  and  Accented,  Fifth  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4. 
Turner,  The  Private  Secretary's  Manual,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto. 

Or 

An  Atlas. 

Farmer,  G.  M.,  Work  Division  Manual  K47,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Gavin  and  Hutchison,  Reference  Manual  for  Stenographers  and  Typists,  Third  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto, 
1961. 

Hutchison,  Standard  Handbook  for  Secretaries,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4. 

Postal  information  for  the  current  year. 

Russon,  A.  R.,  and  S.  J  .Wanous,  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Teaching  Typewriting,  W.  J.  Gage,  1960. 
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TYPEWRITING  20 


(5  Minute  Timings) 
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PER  MINUTE 
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TYPEWRITING  30 


(5  Minute  Timings) 


GROSS  WORDS 
PER  MINUTE 
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Xmas 
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GRADING  MAILABLE  COPIES 

This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Plus,  Minus,  Zero  grading  scale  and  in  its  original  form  was  developed  by 
J.  White  and  B.  Shank.  The  following  modified  scale  should  be  suitable  in  senior  subject  areas  where  typing  pro- 
duction exercises  are  undertaken.  This  is  merely  a  suggested  method  and  should  be  experimented  with  to  obtain 
its  best  applications.   It  has  an  advantage  in  that  hair-splitting  or  intermediate  grades  are  eliminated. 

The  bases  for  giving  the  grades  of  Plus,  Minus  and  Zero  are: 

PLUS  The  problem  is  entirely  acceptable;  erasures  are  neat  and  at  a  minimum;  the  problem  has  been  arranged 
attractively  and  according  to  instructions;  spacing  is  acceptable  and  there  are  no  typographical  errors. 
(In  short,  you  would  mail  it.) 

MINUS  The  problem  has  some  minor  error  or  detail  in  it  that  prevents  it  being  classified  as  a  perfect  copy; 
poor  judgment  may  have  been  used  in  arranging  the  copy;  a  very  uneven  right  margin;  a  line  is  a  space 
off  on  right  margin;  date  line  is  improperly  placed  or  aligned,  etc.  (In  other  words,  the  work  is  reason- 
ably well  done  but  still  not  mailable.) 

ZERO  The  problem  cannot  be  accepted.  It  did  not  conform  to  directions;  incorrect  style;  poor  judgment  in 
arranging  the  copy;  excessive  erasing;  poor  erasing;  smears;  typographical  and  spelling  errors  that  were 
correctible;  incomplete;  etc. 

N.B.  Count  any  zero  value  equal  to  two  minus  values. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  plus,  minus  and  zero  values  obtained  by  the  students  and  a  grading  arrived  at  by  using 
the  suggested  scale  below. 

The  following  scale  is  based  on  15  problems  given  during  a  reporting  period.  One  typewritten  page  of  some 
activity  might  be  classified  as  a  problem.   A  five-page  manuscript  would  then  be  considered  as  five  problems. 


GRADE 

PLUS 

MINUS 

A 

15 

0 

14 

1 

B 

13 

2 

12 

3 

11 

4 

C 

10 

5 

9 

6 

8 

7 

D 

7 

8 

6 

9 

5 

10 

F 

4 

11 

3 

12 

Since  a  zero  is  equal  to  two  minus  scores,  then  penalties  would  operate  as: 

10—6     C  10—8     D  6—11     F 
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